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BISHOP'S GLEES.* 

By G. A. Macfarren. 

( Continued from page 436.) 

" What ho! clansmen, ho!" for soprano and 
two tenors solo, and chorus of the ordinary four 
voices, with accompaniment, is from The Knight 
of Snowdoun. One cannot but wonder to find 
this piece included by the composer in the 
collected edition of his concerted music, since 
this edition, notwithstanding its title of " A Com- 
plete Collection," is veritably a selection only. 
Now, one must suppose the selection to have 
been made of pieces to be perpetuated through 
the medium of a reprint, either with reference 
to their merit or to their availability, whereas the 
trio and chorus under consideration is equally 
uninteresting and impracticable ; in the absence 
of all explanation there is no guessing at the 
cause of the complicated action involved in it, so 
the music, whose only value must be its illus- 
tration of this, is insipid in the last degree when 
heard away from the theatre, while the extremely 
wide compass of the solo soprano part places it 
beyond the means of almost any private per- 
formance. 

" Nourmahal, Persia's fairest," a chorus for 
the usual four voices, with accompaniment, is 
from Aladdin. This is a greeting to the princess 
whom Aladdin's magical powers bring within the 
reach of his love, and who must be greatly in 
need of hearing her own praises, to be able to 
take any pleasure in them when sung to such 
exceedingly dull music. 

" With wonder at Thy works," a hymn for 
the usual four voices, with dispensable accom- 
paniment ; the latter portion to be doubled in 
chorus is much in the style of some of the least 
impressive of the Mass music of Mozart ; it is 
pleasing, from the melodious flow of the parts, 
and the clearness of the rhythm. 

" On our king's natal day," for soprano and 
two tenors solo, and chorus of the customary 
four voices, with accompaniment, is from Henri 
Quatre. Again one may ask, why is this piece 
reprinted ? Whether the words of the chorus be 
meant for jest or earnest, and what can be the 
purport of those of the anonymous solo singers, 



* I am indebted to the kindness of W.C. Curtis, Esq., of Clifton, 
for the information that the Glee — of which, when writing the paper 
that appeared in January last, I could not trace the origin — " Home, 
there's a storm in the whistling blast," is from the drama of 
Fauslus. It is sung by a party of huntsmen, who return from a 
day's sport in the Drachenfels, and are received by their fisher 
friends on the bank of the river. The play by George Soane, who 
also wrote Aladdin, was produced in the summer of 1825, underthe 
title of The Devil and Dr. Faustvs ; in subsequent seasons the name 
of the malevolent tempter was withdrawn from the title, but his 
influence remained throughout the piece, and his proprietorship of 
his victim remained undisturbed at the denouement. 



cannot be understood out of a theatre ; and, by 
reason of the changes in the form of our lyric 
drama, no future stage performance will help to 
solve the enigma ; while there is not in this case, 
as in some others there is, sufficient charm in 
the music to make itself attractive. 

" Open ! lover's eyes !" for soprano and tenor 
solo, and chorus of four voices, with accompa- 
niment, is from Clari. Of very far superior 
merit to the pieces last noticed, this is light, 
gay, melodious, and full of character ; it is a 
summons to a plighted pair upon their bridal 
morning, who have each a kind response to the 
gratulations of their friends — -a subject that, if 
never new, can never grow stale, and will never 
need explanation ; if it require the business of 
the stage to complete its effect, the music still 
possesses sufficient charm to make it very pleasant 
listening wherever one may hear it. 

" Queen of our Isle," an accompanied chorus 
for four voices, is probably addressed to the 
British sovereign, and may be portion of the 
same work as the chorus " Live to us," recently 
noticed — whatever this unremembered work may 
be. The words would be applicable to any occa- 
sion of homage, and the music is appropriate to 
the words. 

" Soft let the lamia sound !" a chorus for 
soprano, two tenors and bass, including a brief 
bass solo, with accompaniment, is from Zuma. 
The lamia, we must understand, is a Peruvian 
musical instrument, the sounds of which are here 
employed as the signal for the secret gathering 
of the Indians, for a revolt against their European 
rulers. With this explanation, every one will 
feel the pertinence of the quaint nationalistic 
phrasing of the predominant melody, and the 
stealthy whispers of the voices, swelling by 
degrees into aloud cry for vengeance ; and every 
one will perceive, without theatrical accessories, 
the admirable dramatic effect of the whole piece. 

" Strike, strike the oar," for soprano and two 
tenors solo, and chorus of soprano, two tenors, 
and bass, is from The Slave. The carrying a 
condemned slave to punishment, is a theme of 
little interest detached from the other circum- 
stances of the drama, and the music which illus- 
trates this incident has no attraction for separate 
performance. 

" That doom is death," for soprano, tenor, 
and bass solo, and chorus of the same voices as 
the last-named piece, with accompaniment, is from 
Aladdin. Equally void of dramatic and musical 
interest, this scene must have been tedious in the 
opera, and is dismal anywhere. 

" This way, place them here," for contralto, 
tenor, and bass solo, and chorus of soprano and 
three male voices, with accompaniment, is from 
Clari. It is sprightly and befits its dramatic 
situation, which is trifling indeed — a colloquy 
between the lady's-maid and a troop of domestics 
as to the arrangement of some birth-day gifts for 
the mistress, whose slumber they fear to break 
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too early, — but might have been rendered tire- 
some instead of lively by the music. If there 
be any who have not made their own note of the 
fact, such may be interested by a remark on the 
matrimonial fortune of many of the singers who 
gained their popularity in Bishop's music ; in 
the opera to which the present piece belongs, for 
example, the chief parts were sustained by Miss 
Maria Tree and Miss Love, who retired into 
private life respectively as the Hon. Mrs. Brad- 
shaw and the Countess of Harborough ; to quote 
another instance, the present Dowager Countess 
of Essex made many a heart beat with her 
warbling of our composer's strains when she was 
Miss Stephens ; and these are not by any means 
the only cases that might be numbered of the 
transmigration of popular favorites from station 
to station in the social scale among the last 
generation. Which have changed in the present, 
the tastes of the gentry or the attractions of the 
ladies ? 

" Now to the forest," a chorus for three male 
voices, with accompaniment, is from The Miller 
and his Men. This is vocal, and well made to 
the measure of a melo-dramatic scene ; the fre- 
quent crossing of the bass above the tenor part 
greatly confuses the former, and obscures the 
latter; a carelessness, or perhaps a miscal- 
culation, that has not rarely been observed in 
the author's writing for male voices. 

" Rise, messmates, rise," for tenor, solo, and 
chorus of three male voices, with accompaniment, 
is from The Maniac. This is tuneful, but has 
little to identify it with the characters who sing, 
or the composer who wrote it. 

" Shout, comrades, shout," a chorus for three 
male voices, with accompaniment, is from the 
dramatic version of Scott's Heart of Mid- 
Lothian. The words seem to associate this 
piece with the scene of the Porteous riots, which 
must have been very long drawn out on the 
stage, if it lasted through so much music ; and 
the music, redundant in its proper situation, 
would be out of place in any other. 

" The tiger couches," an accompanied chorus 
for four male voices, is from The Maniac. The 
printed copy strangely assigns the alto part to a 
solo voice, and the other three to chorus, which 
would have the ill effect of overpowering what 
should be the most prominent, an effect the 
composer could scarcely have designed, who 
seems therefore to have misexpressed his inten- 
tion in this curious direction. Bishop never 
wrote anything that better proves his musician- 
ship in its design, showed to more advantage his 
feeling for vocal effect, or displayed more happily 
his power of illustrating his subject; of a truth 
the integrity of the part- writing throughout is not 
unquestionable, but the direlictions from the 
duty of a contrapuntist are justified by the suc- 
cess of the dramatic musician. 

" To arms, prepare," an accompanied chorus 
for three male voices, is from the same work as 



the preceding piece, but possesses not the same 
merit ; failing wholly as it does in interest, and 
abounding in the composer's frequent foible of 
obscurity that arises from the crossing of the vocal 
parts. A strange medley of nationalities appears 
to have been Mr. Arnold's libretto, the second 
title of which, " The Swiss Banditti," indicates 
some local inconsistency with the many songs of 
fishermen that occur in the opera ; while the 
definition of the said Banditti as " invaders," in 
the present piece, and the arming of a people 
to "defend the glorious cause" against them, 
renders their social position as ambiguous as 
their moral character. There is as great a dis- 
crepancy of merit between the several pieces of 
music, as there is looseness in the dramatic 
unities of the work. 

" Welcome lady fair," for chorus of three male 
voices and solo for soprano, with accompaniment, 
is also from The Maniac or the Swiss Banditti. 
This is the reception of the heroine of the story 
by the robbers in their cave ; the pedantic 
opening with its fugal formularity is unworthy of 
the lively, tuneful, characteristic strain beginning 
at the words " Mirth and beauty," which initiates 
the second and far superior movement. 

" Where is our country's mortal foe," for 
soprano and bass solo, and chorus of three male 
voices, with accompaniment, is from Zuma. 
The extremely florid part for the soprano would 
augment rather than relieve the prolixity of this 
scene upon the stage, which has no claim to a 
hearing in the concert room. 

'' Now the hungry lion roars," an accompanied 
chorus for four male voices, is one of the inter- 
polations in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, 
where probably the text is employed to picture 
the season when the outlaws may watch for spoil. 
This is in Bishop's best manner, but is not one 
of the best specimens of the same ; it has all his 
clearness and jollity, but fails in that something 
indescribable, which renders several of his 
kindred pieces irresistible. 

" Tlascalans ! your standard is rais'd," for 
soprano solo, and chorus of four male voices, 
with accompaniment, is from Cortez. The un- 
familiar name with which the verse opens defines 
a Mexican tribe who are exhorted to conquer 
the Spaniards, and then to eat them. The music 
is a nullity ; attempting character, indeed, but 
failing in everything. 

Here closed the original issue of the so-called 
Complete Collection of the author's concerted 
music with the termination of the eighth volume, 
there being an Appendix of two volumes, con- 
taining arrangements and adaptations of national 
airs and pieces by other composers. Some years- 
later, the appearance of a ninth volume of 
Bishop's own productions belied the professed 
completeness of the prior publication, and it has 
occasioned some confusion to catalogue-makers 
— at least to him who laboured for the library of 
the British Museum, whose description confounds 
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the terms addition and edition so as to perplex 
all who consult it — the total publication com- 
prises eleven volumes, of which the adapted 
matter constitutes the two last ; I shall now take 
note of the contents of the extra ninth volume. 

" When the moon is riding high," a trio for 
ladies' voices, with accompaniment, is apparently 
a detached composition. It is not without pret- 
tiness, but long, for the amount of matter it 
contains; and still more lengthy in its effect, from 
the ill construction of its design, — as an example 
of which, maybe adduced the re-commencement, 
in the original key of the piece, at the second 
stanza of the poetry; and here, too, on the words 
" When softly falls," is one of those harmonic 
progressions that, if balanced against other 
testimony they cannot prove the composer an 
unschooled musician, certainly show him to have 
been a most careless one. 

" My faithful heart," a trio for ladies' voices, 
with accompaniment, is from The Doom Kiss ; 
it is simply a nullity, virtueless alike, and faultless. 

" All in the greenwood," a trio for two sopranos 
and bass, with accompaniment, seems to be a 
separate piece. There is an air of jollity about 
this, which would better fit a bacchanal than a 
fairy theme, though the latter be the subject 
whereunto the notes may be said to be non- 
suited ; the singular poverty of the harmony at 
the words " In some dark dell," seems to denote 
the barren nature of that retreat, which may 
account for its not having supplied the composer's 
imagination with a more satisfactory course of 
modulation than immediately follows. 

" Sweet is the lover's hope," an accompanied 
trio for soprano, tenor, and bass, is from The 
Sedan Chair. Somewhat insipid as a whole, 
this has one peculiarly charming phrase of melody 
at the close of the tenor solo, which, however, is 
marred for the sake of sparing the singer a high 
A that is assigned to the accompaniment only, 
and thus lost to the good effect. When the passage 
is transposed for the soprano, the voice has the 
notes which are naturally its due, but we miss 
them all the more when the phrase is restored 
to the original singer. 

"What is love?" an accompanied trio for 
soprano, tenor, and bass, is from the volume 
dedicated to Bianchi. The melodious grace of 
all the parts makes this interesting to the singers, 
and gives it an unquestionable charm to the 
hearers, which, however, is clouded by the fre- 
quent crossing of the lower voices, that renders 
not only the part-writing, but the harmony, 
obscure ; without the accompaniment indeed, no 
listener could define what were intended for the 
bass notes. 

" Here's a health to the Queen and the Prince," 
an accompanied Glee for three male voices, was 
obviously designed for performance on occasions 
when civic companies, or other lovers of social 
nourishment, assemble for substantial festivity ; 
when, their loyalty being equal to their appetite, 



they are not over scrupulous in choice of phrases 
— musical or verbal — for its expression; this 
Glee may please such audiences ; and what higher 
merit should a work of art have than to fit the 
circumstances to which it is addressed. 

" The thistle, the shamrock, and rose," for 
three male voices, without accompaniment, is 
another after-dinner Glee, with no attraction away 
from the convivial circle, and not much within it. 
" The Palmer Knight," also for three male 
voices, without accompaniment, appears to have 
been designed with the same aim as the two pre- 
ceding, and it reaches near to the same standard. 
" Little Bacchus," another Glee for three male 
voices, with dispensable accompaniment, is from 
the Bianchi volume. The neighbourship of this 
with the foregoing pieces prompts a comparison 
of the relative merit of some of the latest and 
some of the earliest of the composer's productions, 
which certainly shows little to the advantage of 
the former, proving that if experience improved 
his clearness, it was at the cost of freshness. 

" Make sail," a Glee for three male voices, 
sometimes doubled in chorus, with accompani- 
ment, is, I believe, from a dramatic piece, the 
name of which I am unable to recollect. Its 
broad character and marked accent raise it far in 
interest above the level of many of the pieces 
lately noticed ; it sings well, and has a rough 
jollity of expression. 

" Lo, the bugle's waking call," a trio for male 
voices, doubled sometimes in chorus, with accom- 
paniment, has every mark of being from a dra- 
matic piece, but no document to which I can 
refer, nor my own fallible memory, nor even that 
— equally treacherous — of the author of the 
verses, Mr. Fitzball, affords any clue to the name 
or date of the supposed drama. The music is 
tuneful and characteristic, and well merits a 
wider knowledge than it has hitherto obtained, 

(To be continued,) 



HEE MAJESTY'S THEATEE. 
M. Maillart's Opera, Lara, translated in(o English, 
though advertised as a great success, has failed to keep 
the Theatre open j for before this number reaches our 
readers, Mr. Harrison will have closed his doors for the 
season. The truth is that it does not necessarily follow 
that every great musical attraction in Paris should be an 
equally great attraction in London. The English people 
can no more relish the thin French music than they can 
relish the thin French wine. There must be a certain 
" body " in it (if we may apply the term to music) to suit 
the English palate ; and it is this which makes the Operas 
of Auber— though possessing the genuine French flavour 
—a real luxury to those who are sufficiently eclectic in 
their taste to enjoy whatever is really good of its kind. 
The plot of M. Maillart's Opera is founded upon Byron's 
poems, the Corsair and Lara ; and the libretto has 
been translated by Mr. Oxenford. The music is rather 
"catching," from the marked character of many of the 
melodies ; but the true vitality whieli makes the strains 
of Auber welcome, even for the hundredth time, is 
wanting ; and we doubt therefore, with all the " pretti- 
ness" of many of the songs, whether the music is destined 
to take a permanent hold of the English public. Miss 
Eomer, a sister of the vocalist so popular some years ago, 
made a successful delutinthe opera; and Mr. Eenwick, 



